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RANURING —RAIT, 

oap FACILITIES, aC. me 
of , experiment and improve: 
and applica- 


ment ite arts of civiliz 
nical’ 


ers, ~in 


to roa systematic 

zation itis rather sufprising, that. so 
tleuitention is paid td the foundation of 
this vast fabric 0 of intellectual aspiration. It 
is Wonderful, that.while ‘so many 
rainds oGextensive grasp, and so many hands 
et iy a sly em- 
=ployed even during thes of the | longest 
*. g machinery, 
ents, in al- 
“that yet 
ei an 4 
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fancy.of ¢hi 
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ure with p pathos terten 1g 

captivate ee of th@:é& 

lightning theirs labors, and 

the enjoymentof the sweets of r 

ments, and'the. innocent pléasures ‘of domesti 

life, now: songhit and sought-inewain, (save iff 

the exetiges | of religion, inthe, Winlatocnt 

suits of political: 

the Southern States 

little, asshould be. 

bination and ‘appl 
vast vatiety of soil am 

try, or Of the effects nec 

their use in diffexent forms, andediffeent’s 

sons of the year. But howsball leew. 
edge be" acquired? is. a -question‘ideserving 

someatiention. Surely not=by rplodding on 

in the-beaten track of our ancestors, who be- 

lieved the riches of our ootlings hat 


As yet,” we, “fo 
ticulaly,) Igr 
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" | provement whatever—this ¢ : 
er willapply with equal force to any. other 


department of eg as td the agi 
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and itis now -tieeessar 


. ‘ter to be ‘ocdnotngien ‘to. be comtipe 
eS tent to the arrangement, and: ‘to have at’ least 


and see} 0fa.bail road? Maven ve 
rated by the stub-|25 totell them none are & 
‘bornness or awkwardness. f-his’ hands—-a|those who have nothing: 


. “consequence alwayst to be: treaded, from nthe a inarket to stimulate them; to raise aur lus 


ts,jovetand above'their home 


country is too young by.a center bor ; 
‘the stitcéesful improvement of its Soil, and 1}of transportation, so*highly i 
‘partly: believe it, but I rathet suspect the|i other countries, to insure successful par. 
-foundation of this is an objection to the neces-|ti¢jpation in the markets of the, world. But 


“sary training, which we determine. at’ all I would rather see among my. enterprizing 
hazards not to undergo, for. within the Very ce .. m en, a little more anxiety: to increase 


‘atmosphere of a bank of plaster, in quality e surplus of produce; so a3. toentitle us to 
-superior to the Gapsum of Nova Scotia, and|the benefits to be derived from these facilities 
in quantity, as is supposed, equal to the sup- in our ifitercourse with the Atlantig: States 


“sply of half the United States, within’ a circle wm other parts of the world; 
» Of 80 or 100 miles, we sco largo portions uf ree 


the cleared laiids, once the choice parts of the os 2 
tracts, now.lying waste, covered witha. coat 4 eee 


“ef broom or some othet growth, equally poi-| "/ ie 





Mr. Editor :—Having seen apiece in the 
sonous’ to the soil’ Or what is perhaps - | 

Tefinessee Farmer some time sifiee; its com- 
Msi forced to bring forth an exhausting : <5 r 

mencement (and [think in some other paper 

*erop of graiif of poor quality, and in quanti- 
; coe a) io & fodiideot {some tt time before, }on the subject’ of saving 
y scarcely equal toa fourth-of its’ origina seed corn fr fom those stalks, which ‘have two 
predagtion, “While all the -ecerement of the or more eats, _ I ‘determined ' in the fall of 
stock, and ofall of the farm, are suffered to ae 


waste away by the washing of rains, an: ex- 1886, to make. the Ceperiatents amereet ol 


ahaldtigns, while theindustrious owner hav- which, so fat, Lcommunicate to,you.... 


sug his eioplaidbyg nothing to do-at horhe, Inthe“above mentioned year, my father 


: and myself had Gbout thirty acres ‘in “corn — 
Be: ate Pi as Ae perform- I ‘commenced savitig corn for seed, when 
iby ar geting day labor, at the ‘neighboring =| gatliering, from those stalks which’had two 
- villages'and‘farms, or failingto procure em: or more years, by breaking “or cutting off 
‘ployment -at high wages, he: nay be’ amus- two points of the stalk, letting both ears re 
nem his gun and dog, i rs a Of steel 4, to distinguish if foci; tine othet 
‘game, now become teo scarce to afford a suc- 
cessfuk hunter the wages of a day for a pit” Pye mr a: San sen way pene 
week's eager pursuit, or he may be found 
aps atthe shooting match, or other ee. 


porno wasting pleasantly, in aie héd baa ye 
or two,the wages of half‘a_ month, or of bru- on 

ta zing himself, by an intoxicating draft— ing ‘be nndivopebbedede of these ay 

and lull to sleep, for a time, a conscience re a wseron. vo a ly = nun- 

srown troublesome by its frequent upbraid. Ite cits wo \ears last fall a 
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we carefully. saved the corn hav- 
$s, ‘I think there will be enowgh 
lai p this. spridg. Lam de- 
a;ifklive and continaé farming, to 
jut the experimentfatther, as Iam of 
\ thatit is: possible to improve the seed 









so as tomake it produce two or more ears} 
to theis Nostly if not altogether. 

. ‘farmers generally to make 
the expetimient, as I think é likely they’ 
would et the little trouble and loss of 


time they may’ spend in doing it. I may at 
some future titnéwrite you on some other 
subject, connegted with farming. Lam bita 
smal: farmer} bat if I possess any informa- 


tion. on that subject, of service to others, L am} 


~willing-to let it be known, and in tury, others 
should:do the same. Tam yours;&c., 

“~~ ** MOUNTAIN FARMER. 

March Oth, A; 1D. 1888. 

Inthe above Communication’ we sée, in 
embryo, thesame principle which produted 
the celebrated Baden corn, with its rich clus. 
ters of five and six yearsto the stalk... We 
imow a gentleman in an adjoining State, who 
has pursued the same practice for a number 
of years past, and has obtained a variety of 
corn, admirable alike for its size, wei ight, col- 
or, and the number ofits years to the stalk. 
Mr. Baden certainly deserves the sincere 
thanks of* the’ agricultural world—rot how- 
ever for any exclusive discovery of a new 
principle in the sciencé. of vegetation—but 
for his patient twenty years’ perseverance if 
carrying out to its necessary results one ‘of 
the most obvious properties of the laws of Na- 
utre.—Ep. Tenn. Farmer. 
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cre ae Durham Cattle. 
[FROM THE INDIANA FARMER.) 





fou chow fe country. 

ry reasons for this.” First, 
they.grow larger than our common cattle. 
Secondly, their flesh grows more abundantly 
_ in those parts where it is considered most 






Hees) first Instance mixed ° general! 
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ofa better quality... Fifthly, this stock arrives 
atmatarity much earlier than the common 
cattle of our country. 


grain and-hay- an ox or cow. of thé common 
breed eats, b ethey arrive at maturity, 






were weighed and measured, and sold, that 
it. would amount to more than. the animal 
| would-sell, for, to say Hothing about the time 


dafeeding, or the amoutht of pa uTage. 
Wohabe ne devin that the way cattle have 
been ‘managed, generally, in this State, this 
remark would hold good. ‘This, then, ren 
ders it inyportant, ‘that every effort should ba 
made by ourstock raisers, to economize b 
the preparation of food, Sapesmlly in this 
country, where such beautiful crops of roots 
may be produced, and where ‘so much that 
may, witha little attention and preparation, 
be converted into fodder, is suffered. to. stand 
in our fields,-and go to 
especially, would it be to their advantage, 
soon #s possible, to got-into.a beocd of cattle 
that will come to maturity much earlier than 
those they now have. ; 

On this account, perhaps, arises the profit 
from the Durham cattle, mot ‘from any 
other cause. ‘They are. said to come to ma- 
turity from two to three years earlier than 
our scrub cattle. This, we have no doubt 
is the fact, when they are well attended to, 
and the common breed receivgonly ordinary 
attention. But there is no doubt; with the 
same care, the expense.of feeding one or two 
winters, may be saved by our farmers, if they 
will procure the Durham cattle, which, to- 
gether with the profits arising from the other 
superior qualities they ypossess; will make the 
stock raising busin in, this State, so .pe- 
culiarly adapted to that branch of husbandry, 
a most lucrative business. 





Why Cream. collects on the surface of 
Milk.—When a vessel of milk is allowed.to 
remain a certain time at rest, it is observed 
that a stratum of fluid will collect at the sur- 
face, differing in many qualitiés from that 0 
which it rests. This is called cream}; an 
the property by. which itascertls to.the -sur- 

ive r) os <3 0: 


tightest particles of milk, v 







the ; 
but which, when the hquid iSallowed to rest, 
gradually risethrough ‘it, arid ‘settle at the 
surface. [Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclope- 
dia.—Hvudrostatics and Pneumatics, 
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saperior. Thirdly, they fatten ‘more easily 


than the ordinary kinds. Fourthly, Cows! 


“See that your hogs have a warm and 
clean pen, with a plenty of straw for a mest 


ofthis bload, give mote mill, and some think 


Ithas beéwoften’ temarked that if all’ the — 


waste. But,-more | 
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From the Franklin Farmer. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING CATTLE. 


about them; but there is a defeét wh 


Let it be supposed that the cattle of a cer- 
tain farmer have some excellent qualities 
ich con- 


Mr, Editor—The: number. of agricultu- siderably deldriothtes their. walne, aii. which 
e 


tists who are devoting themselves to improv. 
ing their Cattle isso great, and increasing so 
fast, that authentic information, on the princi- 
ples. of breeding cannot fail tobe highly in. 
teresting and useful. pee ay 

I have therefore concludéd to present to the| 
publie throngh the columns. of -your exten- 
sively circulated and popular pours five or 
six chert articles upon the subject,, arranged 
under the following heads: ‘ 

ist. The grand principle that like produ- 
ces like. 

2nd. Thecomparative influence of sire and 


3rd. Breeding in-and in. 

4th, The valueof good keep in breeding 

5th. ‘The proper age for breeding. 

The principlesand facts which will be 
‘presented in these articles will be almost .en- 
tirely selected and arranged frum that must 
‘elaborate and authentic treatise on cattle pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the Brit- 
ish Society for the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge. ‘On this account the writer may ask 
for these articles the greater attention, as this 
work is of the highest authority both in Eng- 
land and America. . From this work (which 
shotld be in the hands..of every fatmer,) I 
will extract largely in the present ‘article 
which willbe dévoted to the illustration of 

The grand principle that like produces tike, 

Thatwhich lies.at the foundation and _im- 
provment of every stock, or the successful} 
management of it,isthe fact, the common but 
too much neglected axiom, that ‘like produces 
like?- This is the governing law: in every 
portion of animated nature. - 

There 1s not a deviation from it in the veg- 
etable svorld. and the exceptions are few. and 

far between in the lower classes 6f animals. 
Whenin the higher species the principle may 
not seem at all times to hold ‘good, itis be- 

- causé anothet power, the intellectual—the 
imaginative—somewhat controls the mere 
organic one; or in out instances the organ- 
ic principle is still in full activity, for the lost 
r mnetn awe geewby t0 ploucy 
ingly and strongly revived. - ae 

This principle extends to form, constitution 
qualities, predisposition to‘and exception from 
diséase, and to every thing that can render an 
animal valuableor worthless. It equally ap- 
plies:to the dam and to the sire, : 


’ foundation of scientific and successful breed- 


ing. 


It is the} of 


is anxious toremove. Heremembers that 
like produces like, and he looks about for a 
bull which possesses the excellence which hie 
wishes to engraft tom his own breed, he tries 
the experiment, and perhaps to his astonish- 
ment it is a failure,and he seas have 
deteriorated instead of improved. ~ The cause 
of this évery day occurrence was that the new 
bull had the good point which was wanting 
in theold ith, but he too, was deficient some 
where else, and therefore, though his cattle 
had in some degree improved by him in one 
way, itwas counterbalanced yt 1e inheritance 
of his defects. Here isthe setret of every fail- 
ute. 'Theew-comer, while he possesses that 
tna desideratum in —e old stock, should 
ikewise possess every go uality «which 
they had previously sublhited, then aie then 
a will there be'an improvement. without 
alloy. . 

This principle was the.secret spring and 
the ground work ofall Mr. Bakewell’s pro- 
ceedings and success. ‘The prompt adoption 
of this principle enabled that distinguished 
breeder to build-up the famous family.of New 
Leicester Long Horns.. By judicious cross- 
ing, the excellencies of several. animals were 


points were confirmed.and rendered consti- 
tutional, by waiting ‘animals which contained 
them. . The skeletons_or,separate joints or 
points of seine-of the more celebrated of his 
animals were preserved or pickled, and hung 
side-by side forthe putpose-of inspection and 
improvement. Some joints of beef, the relics 
of Old-Comely, themother of the stock, were 
pparticularly observed: the fat of the surloin 
on the outside was four inches in. thickness. 
A four year old steer of this family weighed 
three thousand fourhundred and seventy-two 
pounds. crea St 

The.four quarters ofanother of this breed 
weighed nineteen hundred and eighty-eighty 


pounds; tallow two hundred pounds, and bide 
177 pounds. 
In my_next, Mr. Editor, will be treated the 
jvvrmpagative inifiuenc of sire and dam in breed- 
Potato Flour ; Se Children.— Another 
most important use to which potato fleur cai 


be applied, is to give it, boiled in mills, in the 
proportion of twospoonfills.of flour to one pint 
of milk,to.young children, brought up by 
hand, and:not at the breast, or after they are 








weaned from the breast, 


happily united in one individual, and the good - 
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part of the jon,—the comfort and con- 
 ialieienell -can hardly be more than 
’ one-opinion. 
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. From the Maine Farmer. 
‘Opp Lanp ‘or New. ~~ 

Mr. Hor 
an inquiry as to what are “the comparative 
outsets and income of new lands to be re- 
élai from-a wilderness state, and old lands 
which have been kept in ordinary cultare?— 
and in point of comfort and convenience, to 
an industrious man with a family, which 
should have'the preference ?” “ 
I will_not presume to answer what you 
call “a hard question,” but will. give aka 
views. which perhaps may help neighbor 
“Ploughshare” to solve the difficulty, so far 
ashe isconcerned. With repect to the last 


‘Our hardy pioneers who take their axe 
and firebrand, and attack the forest to secure 
a resting place for themselves, and a chance 
for raising bread for their little ones, gen- 
erally leave fora while all thoughts of com- 
fort and. convenience behind them,—and _ if 
not the thoughts, the reality is left, so far 
at least as outward circumstances are con- 
cerned. 

ae pe ba is: a noble independence, and 
that they in. Not possessed of wealth 
to purchase 'an old farm, with its attendant 
comforts and conveniences,—and let me here 
say, such comforts and conveniences as are 
found nowhere but'on ‘such an old farm,— 
they take theit tittte ‘all and gointo the new 
country where land is low enowgh to come 
within their means, and trusting to. a strong 
arm—a wwilling-mind—perseverance arid tem- 
perance—look forward with confidence, to 


the time when through their industry, the} 


wilderness shall blossom like the* rose; and 
they shall be in tke full enjoyment of those 
“comforts and conveniences,” which for a 
while they were willing to forego. 

Asto the first part-of the question,—the 
comparative outsets and income of new. lands, 
—I can-driewet somewhat from oxpériancs, 
asl orice in my life purcliased a Jot of such 
nd,—have cleared some of -it, and 


ed’ some crops.upon it—Before going 
yer, “however, E will Say that figures, al- 
ough they ustally e truth ifproperly 
ut together, tofally fail so to doin this'case; 


t 

for while your great books—Ledgers, 1 
think’they are called—tell that your crops 
don’t pry the expense of raising them—that 
your stock cosis more than it comies to, and 
that your: pigs und poultry eat ‘more than 










: your ket, and your constantly accumulat- 


ymforts in house and about house, all 


in 
ate Fy er paper tell that there are some ‘elements ‘not taken 


into the account. . 

But to the engairy: ‘So far as T have had 
any experiencethere is.more profit in cuiti- 
vating lands that ‘are ‘thoroughly ‘cleared, 
than at any previous stage. Butto atrive 
it that point we must go thro’ the interme- 
diate steps, and at’ each of these steps our 
profits*ate increasing: The -first crop on 
+2 land is said to’pay the expense-6f clear- 
ing; and on five acres of land which I finished 
clearing—that is, I took out ail the stumps 
roots and stones I -could ‘find,—in the fall of 
’36, } raised last year a crop of oats, the nett 
profitof which was one hundred and fifteen 
doliars—or _ twenty-five dollars - per acre: 
From this and numerous other facts of the 
same’kind, I am Jed to conclude, that for a 
man who wishes to‘invest ‘capital in a sure 
and safe way, Mother Earth wilt furnigh a 
bank that will never fail to declate a ga 

th, 


dividend. Ifhis capital consistS of wea 


lethim buy an “Old Farm” that is not run 
out, if ie can find a. man unwise “enough to 
sell such, and he has his “comforts” ready 
furnished to hishand. Or if his ¢apital con- 
sists of Health and Indastry alone, let him | 

into the forest, and with his axe’cut out for 
hiniself a-way to wealth and independence, 
His plough and his scythe’ will soon be fol- 
lowing in the wake of his axe; and before he 
is aware of what he has got or whence they 
came, he will find himself surrounded by 


alienable rights” of the Farmer. 

-. §WEET MUTTON. me 
Isaac Newton, of Delaware county has 
brought to market during the past winter 
about two hundred sheep which he fattened 
upon sugar-beet, with some portion of corn.— 
The mutton has been pronounced by all our 
fi tienda, who: hare tasted it as fal equal to 
an sth thoy ve ever o ni 
market, being remarkably sweet. aa Yonder. 
It has acquiredge highly.a reputation, that. Mr. 
Newton has not.been able to supply the de- 
mand. Itdeservedly obtained an extra price; 
and when our market ean, be supplied with 
miuitton of this quality it,will,become an ar- 
ticle of general consumption, and be esteem- 
ed, as in Europe, one of the most luxurious 
viands. .It is proper toadd, thatMr. New- 
ton’s sheep referred to above, were in part of 
the South Down'breed, so highly prized in 





their eareasses are worth —yout desk, and 


England.—Farm. Cabinet. 
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those “comforts and conveniences” which - 
make life pleasant—and which are the “in- 
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The Manufacture of ‘Sitka Healthy. Bui- the. parent,. haring the ability, who would 
tity ployméut. — > °* © | Rokdevote afew rods of ground yw the garden 

ot near the house, and'set the same with mu!- 






[FROM THE NORTHAMPTON COURIER], 
Ttis hoped in. consideration of the encour 
* agement. given by our State Government, ix 


5 


offered a bounty on the Culture. of ‘silk,|. - There is a law of the Com 








trees, for the gratification, the amuse- 
Sd pradlahis pgloy ant aft chi 


monweahh, put 


about sufficient to cover the whole expense Of|in operation in 183%, which provides that no 


gathering the leaves, feeding the worms, 





child under the age-of 15 years, shall be em- 


and reeling: the. silk, ingles making every|ployedin any manufactuting establishment; 


pound ofsilk a clear. profit,and from the.most 


ost! unless the child shall have been jinstructed by 
certainand sure return, of a greater profitla: 
‘than from aay other agricultural putsuit—|prece 


i teacher, at least three-monthsnex: 
ing any and_every year, in which 


_thatthe amount of silk raised another. year|such child shall be-employed, under the pen- 
inthe Old County of -Hampsbire, shall-telllalty of 50 dollars for each offence. 


en-the 


e-of our. history,.a sory that.shall 
never 


forgotton. . It-is also 


propriate not only the small, but as latge.a 


Had the law restricted the chiid.to acer- 


» hoped, that}tain number of hoars of employn:ent each 
every friend to the culture ‘ef. silk, will ap-|day, it would have:been an improvement,.and - 
itis hoped our next. Legislature will take 


ay 


mulberry patch as he can, and receive the|this subject into consideration. 


reward of bis investment and. industry; in a 
return of silk, far exceeeding his mostsangu-| 
“Ine expectations, and in farther consideration, 


os 


Weare told that laboring cattle will per- 


that the manufacture of silk, whether. done form their spring work with ‘more’ vigor and 


in families, or factories, is considered a healthy 


less apparent ‘fatigue, iftheyiare fed two or 


employment in those. countries where sillc is three times aday with’ eats ‘Of Indian corn. 


grown and .manufactured—far_ more healthy 
than the manufacture of wool, flax or. cotton. 
It is understood that. there isa Law.of Great 
Britain, (where, however, they do not grow, 
but. manufacture immiense quantities of in-} 
ported - silk,). regulating the. employment of 
children in. Factories, prohibiting. any child 
under nine years, of age, beiag employed 
in. any Woolen, Flaz, or Cotion Factory, 


and. where a child between 9 8 53. years is} 


employed, the.certificate ofa Physician shall 
herequired, asto the bodily health and ap- 


pearance ofthe: child, anda school.master’s| 


certificate, that the child, had attended School 
two hours every day, that said child shall not 
be employed in.a ‘factory over 48 hours in # 
whole week, not aver. nine hours in any one 
day ; yet thé same Statute provides, that chil- 
dren may be employed 10 hours a day.in 


Silk Factories. t.19 therefore a fair infer-|judge froth my 


, bns nn gland ie son 
Sneed shea empl ent. rs Taking it 
for granted, that the employment is healthy, 
and is known to be pleasant and profitable, 
where then can be the injuty of employing 
children five or six weeks, ni gathering. foli- 
age and feeding worms, and in that short 
time, to earn something to pay their schooling 


quantities of raw potatoes, which are said to 
be more cooling than ‘corn, and to-answer 
the purpose of physic. as’ well-as'that of food. 
Perhaps it may be well to change -their diet, 
occasionally, from .the~ roots to. the grain; 
and these with regular: meals’ .of aod» hay, 
will, it ordinary cases, be sureto keep them 
in good working ordér: Mt Morris Specta- 
SOT AE BS IEE, FUE ES OES OP 
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. Fem the Franklin Farmer, 
‘+5. .WATER MELONS. — 
Mg. Eprron:+<As the season. .for_plant- 
ing watermelons:1s: fast approaching, I think 
yowought to give ‘your readers something 
on that subject, : Failures in: raising this de- 
licions fruit are very common, much more 
so in-my ‘opimion, than..need be; if IT may 
hy own experience, and [ have 
a good-deal on this. particular branch of hor- 
ticulture, any one may . easily. raise sufli- 
ciency for their.own consumption. T. have 
no recollection of ever havin failed but once, 
and that.was from sheer neglect, having 0- 
a ae preerent ar- 
ticles. Lhe method whic ursue you 
shall huWe, and if any sof ten 


emt Deedee Sv SE ud if any .of your readers know 
and clothing,and perhaps something towards heath et ee 

their board, and Sitios towards pAtictis ues beter | i 
trifling articles, always’ desired by children? 
‘Children are usually desirous of eatning 
something to call their own, arid expend: ac- 


etter | hope they. will communicate it, 
and they shall Nate the thanks of one at 
least. aes 











cordigg to their own fancy, where then is 





“T first select, 2. piece. of sich ftimble. loam, 
Gael een in grass if possi feY ploash it 
‘very deeply and pulverize it as thoronghly 


Some, however,"pfefer giving them small — 
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feet apart, se which I make.thé hills als 
ir 
10 


pai oe Sel 


as.iffor hemp; Ithen lay it off into rows six! —_- Brom" the Vermént Telegraph 
Lymm ‘as’ A* MANURE: FOR ‘roTATOES, © 

six feet asunder ; wherever the hill is to be,|’ Somethings have alteddy been said and 
a dee hole, fess than ‘$2 inches, “is dug }done, on a ae of using lime in raising” 
and filled with well rottedmanire, the eatth|potatoes, The experience ofthe friend whose 
is then drawn ovér it arida ‘flat hill is made|name is attached tothe statement below;’ goes 
about 4 inches high ; when you are ready to|to' recommend at least an experiment; ' Will 
plant, soak the seed for 8 or 10 hours in wa-/notthe quality of. potatoes: be impioved:-by. 















- 


‘ter, andthen having loosened ‘well with-ajthe use of lime, as well -as the quantity ‘in-- 


rake thé top ofthe hill, draw a dril! aboutan|creased? | REE ‘ss : 
inch dee hereetly across the hill in- the di-| © © 9 --"- Waterford, Jan. i, 1838. 
rection that the rows were laid off, and-de-). Respecting the use of lime in raising pota- 
posit the seed two inches apart, to the humber|toes, I can make no accurate~ statement;—as. 
of ten or twelve, then cover them with the|I was not at home when my hands commenc- 
hand, taking care to remove any clods that\ed digging those-that were limed—bat as’ 


- may be on them; when you think they have|near es I can calculate, I obtained something” 


had nearly time to. come -up, re-plant in ajlike 100 bushels more for making use: of ‘a- 
parallel line across the hill” The’ object. of| bout six bushels of slacked lime, -in the: fol- 
putting so many seed is to prevent total de-|Jowing manner: ‘I had about a-half a pint 
struction by the little striped bug,. they are}oflime placed in the hill, ard had the potatoes 
fonder of the young plants than older ones;|dropped on it, and pressed them'down gently: 

6d to. 


_ and ifthey can be prevented from destroying} with the foot before covering. Lf was 1éé to 
_ the first before the re-planted comes up, shey|try the experiment by seeing the effect pro: 


willdesert the olderones. I. have tried ev-|duced by some lime that had been used in a. 
ery remedy-which Lhave seen presented for| tannery, being put into the hills of some'pota:' 
these pests, butaffirot that. not one will suc-| toes. : JouniIpe. < 
ceed.- My plan isto go with several small abaya Sgt NR a 
boysevery morning before the- dew is off and}. Curr rok Wounps in. Catrre.—The; 
kill every bug that. can -be found, hut some|most aggravated wounds of domestic animals 
willescape.the,utmost: vigilance, hence the|are easily be cured with a portion of the yolk 
necessity of having a plenty of plants. and: a|of eggs mixed in the spirit of tarpéntitie’ 0 
young set coming directly after the first.—| Florence. The part effected must be Wathed: 
So soon-asthe plants put-out the third leaf,| several times” with ‘the mixture each’ day,. 
‘I commenceavorking them by. scraping the| when a perfect cure will be effected in: forty- 
earthaway fromthe vines yvitha sharp hoeleight hours. ~© ——_ <= wr Rar 
and loosening, the erust over.the whole bill; _ From the Farmers Cabinet. °° * 
and as soon as the plantsare large enough,| “Gather up the fr ts; that nothing be lost?” - 
I run a plough: with. the bar to them, asclose Tne Poor.Wipow and ugr Cow.) . 
as possible, and‘then plough out the ground} Onthe approach of the winter. 1836, 37, 
between the rows, the hoes thea follow and|a poor widow, who resided on'a'small lotin 
scrape away most carefully any earth which |the lower part ‘of Bucks-eounty and Kept one 
may have been throwa'to the vines, and not|cow, ‘that was a- principal support’ for her 
one particle is-ever permitted to be. drawn a-| family and having but a seanty:supply of hay 
bout the vines during their whole cultivation; |and corn fodder, regretted: much. on @ morn- 
hilling them upis ‘certain destruction if: the| ing when visiting her charge to'see the cotn- 
season shoal kaj to be wet and will. do|stalksstripped- smooth of their leaves, and so 
no good:ifdry. -Here-I conceive liesthe se-|large a bulk ofthe stalks remain useless if the 
cret of their cultivation, and if they are after-|Tack. Her guud sense—at Rena cer 9 
wards kept clean with the cultivator and hoe, | plan of rendering this refuse available. She 
you may confidently expect @ good retu*n.—| cut the hard stalks with an axe into pieces two 
So soon as the vines begin to run, draw out|or three inches long, and boiled a portion of 
all exe’pt three of: the ‘healthiest, which|them daily in.her wash-kettle, and then, fed 
should be six or eight inches apart. After|themto her eow, andto her great surprise, 
the vines have covered the ground so that|she found them eaten with a high relish, 
they cannot be readily ‘worked, they-should| The quantity of miik was more than ‘double 
betept free from weeds with the hand—}during the winter, and in the spring, she hat 
pursley is particularly troublesome and can-|the satisfaction to find, she had so largely.con- 
nothe destroyed: but by drawing it up by the[tributed to the comfort of Wer ans ¥ at.so 
roots ‘and thrawing it in heaps, where the cheapa rate, an that not oven § cry COR, 
eur, will quickly cause it to wither,’ ~~ E. | stalk fted been suffered tp go to waste. : 
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 PREVRROORS: PARMAB, will meet ’ "somedecisive action at the 
_Sopesdorough, Ma May 1, 1538.— fie — sining of Congress, at 





unsettled . state of the Floridas, for 


; _ ; 
NOTICE TOSHE AGENTS OF THE TENSES- ian thes past, together, with the delay of 


“SBE FARMER: 

Will our Agents, before sadbeanie’ the’ “ais: 
continuance of subscriptions to’ this paper, 
please ascertain fa]! arrearages on them are 
paid—as it is‘certainly not. unfair’ that we 


should exact « strict compliance with our pub-|Tiod. 


" lished terms, in this particular. 





THE ACCLIMATION OF TROPICAL PLANTS, | 
We have received, through the ‘politeness 
of one of our representatives in Congress, the 
report of the Committee on.Agriculture, to 
‘Svhich was referred the memorial of Dr. H. 
‘Perrine, for the grant ofa township of land in 
the Southern extremity of East Florida, for 
the putpose of domesticating - the numerous 
families of-exotic plants, which: delight in 
tropical latitades. ‘The report, with the ac- 
companying documents, is highly interesting; 
and the committee have unanimously agreed 
te report bill granting the prayer of the 
memoridlist—-whose personal and pecuniary 
sacrifices on behalf of this object of national 
interest (which was, in fact, instigated, ‘in its 
incipiency, by a Department of the. national 
government.) would seem to constitute a 
strong tlaimeven updn the justice of Con- 
Surely this project commends itself, 
powerfully, to the -patronnge of the govern- 
ment of an enlightened people,- alike-by its 
intimate connexion with all the great inter- 
ests of the country, and the elegant taste and 
scientific tendencies of i its objects, 
The proposition of Dr. Perrine- has been 
Pohiwe Gongress smce the year 1832; bit, 
thtough that fatal apathy which seems to pos- 
sess our Legislators, like a spell, whenever 


the interests of Agriculture are the objects of 


their deliberations, it has not yet been acted 
on. Asthescheme, if carried out, promises 
not-only to aid the agricultural. interests of 


_ [the grant from - Congress, has induced Dr. 


P;to commence a nursery ‘tit Indian Key, 
where upwards of two hundred varieties of 
tropical: plants aré in boxes, ready for. remo- 
val to - main. jand ata more emeriees pe- 


> ayy ETN LF 
Bi GES <eeele CORN. : 
of ibs Peudnes have'tickled-us €onfiding 


the wooden ham, and the cure-all pill, made of 
peas steeped.in a: solution of liquorice, -they 
have, on the other hand, laid as under actual 
obligations for many really ‘valuable ‘discov- 
eries, in mechanics and agriculture. The 
uses to which they have put the broom corn, 
constitute-acase in point. . This plant, so in- 
dispensable to the cleanly: housewife, is to be 


field in our State; but few. of our. farmers 
have regarded its enltuverin anyother light 
than as d'mere incidental object of petty econ- 
omy and convenience. "The'¥ankes, howev- 
er, award ita far higher rank ;3 sin the cata- 
logue of cultivated-crops. Not only do their 
manufacturies; annually export large. quanti- 
ties of -brooms’and brushes made of this valu- 
able plant, but. they. also find: its seed highly 
important as food for, all kinds of stock. J. 
M. Garnet, Esq., President of the Agricultu- 


address to that body, strongly commends the 
culture of broom.corn.to'the-- planters. of Vir- 


ginia, and communicates the: following ex- 


tract of a letter from a gentleman in. Connec- 
ticut, which» ‘comprises, -in a’ nutshell, the 
whole process of cultivation—its uses, ard 
productiveness.. — 

“Our farmers planttheir broom-corn in hills 
two feetapart,and the rows from three to 
three anda half wide. The average yield 
is, from. 600 to 1000 Ibs. of-clean’ brush to 


the Southern States, , but to furnish. new ma-jthe acre, and from 60 to 100-bushels of seed. 





terial forthe manu 


commerce of 


the Wrens may. we not hope that™ it 


This, when well cleaned 4nd’ ‘ground, is es- 








teemed half-as gooil as corn, and is-‘msed in 


back: swoodsmen with the tasteful inventions of 


seen, in small quantities, in almost.every corn — 
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ral Society of Federicksburg, in his annual 
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_ devote a shareef our indystry.to. the.rearing 
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feeding stock ofall. kinds. Its said to be ly extravagant.” “We cetiainty“éotld not ex- 
better than oats. for horses, ‘and’ better than| pect ot advise cycry farmerto purchase Blood- 
buckwheat Tor. feeding | hogs, In planting, ed. stock at these high rates; but-it is: just as 








from 20 to-25 seed are*put ina hill, ba certain, on-the other.tiand, that, to“-hope for - 


ten are permitted . ety adhere {fair profits i in rearing cattle, we must effect a 
Sty iadical improvement on our common breeds. 
‘Nor would, jhis be:at all difficult: . Avery 
little -enterprize, on the. -part af individuals or 
of companies, would give to ali an opportuni- 
ty of breeding from the approved’ blood -and 
of cattle,” What: should prevent us? Large! |}... by - jadicjously crossivig ‘eiir’’ present 
portions of our arable’ lands are well adapted] strains a.great and. speedy improvement. of 
to-iadows and pastutage; andmaty ofour| .., cattlemight be confidently anticipated, 
steep hill-sides cannot well be devoted to any| gq awe might ultimately-hope to péople our 
thing else. We have, too, scattered through- 
out the’state, an immense territoty,.in theag- 
gtegate,of-uncleated lands which are now ly- 
ing as So mach dead capital in-the hands of 
the, proprietor and annually depreciating in 
their intrinsic value, -but which if enclosed 
and put down. in grass would add to our 
means of sustaining stock: beyond all calcula- 
tion. (See, on this subject, the excellent com- 
munications of Mr. Gerdon of. Clinton Col- 
lege to the -last-volume of this work.) Our 
lands also produce the grains adapted to stall- 
feeding, and'should' the root crops be “found 
congenial to our soil and climate {as some of 
them are knowyii.to be from actdal experimént) as a.recent and. w ell attested record, among 
we would have every encouragemént to the many others, of theit great atpetionity i fa.qur 
adoption of the graziig system comnion to ordinary stock. eit 
the most: -favotited regions. Indeed a very| “We were: Tnvited'a a ‘ew. Sean singe. to 
little reflection will-convince us. that natare| Witness the weighing” of: three fine Dur- 


we THE seiierxe’ OF cater 
Our climate, soil, and loca! situation would 
seém to: admonish us, in strong ‘language, to 


perfection of his: good qualities. - 

We regard the genera] introduction: of.the 
pure Durham blood into our. State.asa desi 
deratum of immense moment to our. agrical- 
tural interests; and that our farmers aay not 
take up the impression that the extravagantly 
high prices, at which cattle of this blood have 
been bought, find no justification. in their.in- 
trinsic merit, we subjoin the following: para- 
graphs (rom a late number of. the Baltimore 
Farmer and Gardener—whichare.selected 
not as describing any.thing uncommon: in the 
properties‘of the Durham cattle,,’but merely 


has made ample provision for our. success in fhamis;-a part of “Mr. Geo. Beltziioover’s . 


this important braéh of husbandry; if we ee fa a oe ss stp en ad 
wilt but ‘adopt: “her indications; nor do’ ‘wef- The first. was: mS strawberry roan 


deeni it-at all necessary to enlarge upon the|cow, 4 years old, a full bred Durham, call- 


- results of such success—the tide of - wealtly ir |“ Hester; she weighed: 1509 Ibs.;" was pur- 


‘chased b "Mr. Belizhoover fM eB 
veal Reena tcedoichoc cleriang cnt ety a aon 


! of fine form and excellent points.  , 
rural pursuits, and the life and spifit it would| . The second was a full bred Durham.heif- 


infuse into all our agricultural operations—|e™, one year old the day on which she. ivas 
‘ Sgt RES: hed;~she is a mottled red.and white, 
as allthis shust be obvidusto éveryone. | Wel 
possessing in an eminent d greé, all thos 
The improvement of our straits of ‘neat.cat- ng g aa i nf 


points for which her race is so distinguished, 
tle has been attracting unusual attent‘on with,|and weighed 900 lbs. ; her sireds Montezuma, 


in the Jastfew Yeats in many of our sister] her dam a full bred ‘Darham. w, both im- 
states. . Expensive impottations from Europe ported: by Rezin.Dy Shepher ei 
have been “mader and” ptices” gi his] 80 1rd ee 

ve “m an ‘ptices” given in this heed pied; 3 months | ys al , one of the 
most beautiful animals we ever beheld; she 
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country which many would think eiormons-| 


‘pastures with that useful animal in “the full 
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weaigehedl 450-lbs.— Sent sire is Hamlet ~ 
full bred Durham owned by-Mr. Beltzhoover, 
-and raised ‘by Mr. Seaman,” of Long Island; 
_ No ¥,‘ oat. of Favorite, °a ‘fall bred’ Dat- 
hain, also icpone. by Rezin D. :Shephera, | 
Esq. For this heifer Mr. B. has refused 
$300. 
“‘Théte?was a very: latge number ofperiens 
present ‘at’ the weighing of these remarrida- 
ble:beasts, among, .w ham 'there was -but one 
feeling—that of admiration,+—and. we think’ 
that no-ene who may see them, will hesitate a 
moment in arriving at the opinion ‘of their 
_ being 4 greataequisition to. out ‘country, as 
aflording a most eligible cross for the’ im* 
provement of our native breeds.” 


~~ Believing this to be-a-subject of interest to 
our readers we give, m the present number, an 
" essay ‘on the breeding of cattle extfacted from 
the Kentucky Frankia Farmer. which vouch- 
es forthe practical intelligence of the writer; 
and shall publish the remainder of the series, 
asthey cometo hand, in the next and succeed- 
ing Humibers. 


awake SOCIETY IN MIDDLE TEN- 
=: ’ NESSEE. 

We Were gratified to note the organization 
of in’ Agricultural Society ‘in’ Williamson 
county, a few weeks’since.- “Pre example 
should be followed throughout the State; and 
our Legislaturé ought by all meats ta-fos- 
ter this-spirit, by chartering a State -Society, 
(or Board of Agriculture) —as *has-been re. 
centiy done in othér States, Such. a “parent 
Association, would encourage the formation 
of county ° societies, agd give impetus “and 
effect to all. their ‘operations.’ “When: 
" will our-State authorities be prevailed -apon 
to act on thissubjéct so ‘vitally impdftant’ to 
aitvus tndivtdaal and political mrerésts; Tey 
theirevery department ‘and ramification?— 
Most honorably has our Legislature. distin- 
guished itself, by its liberal, enlightened and 
energetic action upon various important mea- 
sures of State policy—but it is seriously to 
be regretted, that it has, as yet, 
selfby no measires cherishing the most’ mé- 
mentous ofall the public interests—the Re- 
rieultural. May we not hope, now that oth: 


signalized it:| 





er most laudable objects “of legislation have 


received a share of attention; ‘tliat this great 


Land standing omission will be. remedied at a 


future-and early sitting ‘ofthat.-body.* > 
The forination’of the’ Agriculurat Society, 
in Williamson _eounty,. is" evincite ‘of that 
laudable interest in the improvement of our 
Agricultatey: for whieh Middle “Tennessee 
has distinguis! ed herself. Her enterptising 
efforts 181 aprove ‘our’ ordipary’ breeds . of 
stock, and to give | the -grazing system _a. fair 
experiment, have been most.commendable.— 
‘This experiment. has been: so- far guecessful, 


wwe believe, as to indace a prevailing opinion, 


in that region, that, ina few yeats, the culture — 
of eptton: will be: abandened, and. that. graz- 
ing and-stock-raising will constitate .a-large 
item ig the ‘agricultural operations .of the 
State, throughout its length and breadth. 


AQUEDUCTS FOR CONVEYING WATER. 
A. late number of the Gennessee Farmer 
contains an account of a method. “practiced in 


- |Onondaga county;.N. “Yorks, in constructing 


aqueducts for the conveyaiice of. water “vith 
a cement tomposed of the ingredients of com- 


mon mortar—lime and sand.” eis ; promises to 


rock, and 


be almost as durable as limes 


rprobably cheaper: than any> - other - method 


which has yet beén devised” ‘Fhe construc- 
tion, of these, pipes is ‘qaite’ simple; and’as 3 
substitute for the unwieldy and fast-rotting 
putnp tog, has the aspect, at: least; of-an_ im- 
portant Acq disition tothe useful Ang 

Book Farmine> Show. me a. thrifty, 
practical and éxperimental farmer, and I will 
show you aman. whd reads‘works ow agri- 
cultureor* who borrows his hin‘s: from: a 
neighbor that takes an agrieultural paper. 
[Show me farmer ose fences ate. going 
to decay; whose half'starved cattle are Btro!l- 
ing overa brush fiold—-and [ will show you 
a man, who; if he is not-on a retrograde, 
takestoo little interest in: agriculture to make 
any en or’ patronize any agricul- 
tural paper. 
Chire for Diarra tthe following is 
said to be a certain cafe for’ this complaint, 
viz;—Parch half.a pint of Rice: until it is 
perfectly brown, then boil. it down-as Rice is 
usually-done,-eat it-slowly, and it-will stop 
the most alarming Diarrhea i in a few hours, 
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a From the Genesee. Farmer. 
+! & RATSING €LOVER SEED. - 


In raising-clover.seed,-in order to. procure}. 


a good crop; itis first requisite that the Jand 
be tenley that it be well prepared before 
to'yield a fall ahd even.ctop. ©; » 

The ‘Second: and nots difficdlescisjcat to at-' 
tain; isto securethe crop.when ripe soas to 
save the largest portion nossible of the seed. 
To do this it must be cht at a proper. season. 
As the seed ripen at different ‘periods, ‘if the 
crop is cut teo’soon, “there will be-a loss sus- 
tained fromthe immaturity of the seed, ‘If 
cut toa late, those seed first ripe willbe liable 
tobeentirely lost by being: shattered off” in 
the field. ence there isa certain medium 
to be obsérved, to prevent these two: evils; 
which is, to-eut the crop. when about. two- 
thirds of the: heads have become black; a 
large portion of thewremainder- will ripen by 
the nourishment they obtain from the straw 
during the drying .process\ Where the clo- 
ver.is nat | , it-iss much the best to cut. it 
with a cradle, Taying all of it in double 
swWathS}and-securing the heads from falling 
through-the fingers-of the cradle by stitching 
a piece of linen cloth acrossthem. ~ 

After the.crop is cub it must: be suffered to 
remain in the field long enough to become 
1 ‘ifthe weather is good;. will bein 
* Tt must then, when the 
dew is. upon it; beraked: into. small: bunches, 
(such as would bie.a convenient load for a 
fork,) and when-sufficiently dry, placed cate- 
fully upon a sled or.waggon, and drawn into 
the bart. “Ifthe weather is ‘unfavorable, it 
becomes necessary to turn these bunches re- 
peatedly, to preventtheir being injured by the 
moisture. dndeed, this should be done even 
in fair’ weather, if they remain ont longer 
than two-orthree days...When drawn into 
the barn, the crop may be vither stawed a- 
way in mows, or else: thrashed. out immedi- 
ately, andthe: heads and chaff -placed in a 
room for the purpose; for ultimate cleaning: 
‘Thissmay ~most: generally. be done best, in 
winter. eet et 

Iffarmets could ‘always “raise their own 
seed,and in sufficient ‘abundance, it ‘would 
be much better to sow it in the chaff, as’ it is 
generally found'to be more certain. fo. grow. 
The only advantages of cleaning are, the 
more exact determination of the quantity to 
be sown, and the more equa! distribution of 
the seed; and where it is raised for sale clean- 
ing of course is’ requisite.” When‘ sown in 
chaff, the:difficulty with regard to quantity 






jevery, pat ofthe ground. 
¥ 


[sufficient to insure the desired thickness on 


By:farthe best, method ‘of cleaning is by 
means of,a machine ; but as this.is notalways 


tedious and unpleasant. _It js thus performed. 
‘Thebarn flooris covered tith chaff about+a 
footin thickness, and the-horses are. driven 
uponit one day. . ‘Fhenext morning it is to 


chaffand dust which has. been beaten off will 
be blown: away; the clean seed will pass’ 
through the screen ; while.a third, and larger. 
portiop, containing.the seed inthe.chaff, will. 
drop in the rear ofthe fannitg: mill. ~ This 


chaff, and again trodden by the .horses > the 
second morning repeat. the same- operation, 
anda much larger portion -of clean seed will 
he obtained. The operation is thus to be re- 
peated, until the whole of the chaff is s@pata: 
at a eet ysl chee 


market, it is necessary first toran’ it: through 
a seive of just such a degree’of fineness as: to 


tetain.ail latge.substantes. . Itmust. thei’ bé 
passed through a seive just fine *ehough ‘to 
retain the clover seed, but-to--suffer alk. smal- 
ler seeds to. pass through.*_In this-way it is 
effectually. cleaned. . oe 

By proper attention and care, three or four 
bushels may be easily obtained from.an ‘acre 
offand. ” x the AR at A 





ON IMPROVING LANDS: BY cLovEeR. "T'o 
improve a very poor piece of land, which 
grew only moss, fiv¢- finger and afew daises, 
Mr. L’,Hommedien succeeded by sowing 
upon: it clover seed alone; four quarts ‘to the 
acre. It gave'a tolerable ‘product; and im- 
proved-the land. . He-.considers this prefera- 
-ble to sowing clover. with. grain upon very 
poor land,.asthe grain exhauststhe little fer- 
tility-which the soil possesses, and the clover 
is consequently starved. The hint is worthy 
of notice, a pty 





A bill passed the New York Senate on 
| Thursday “to appropriate the income of the 
United Staates Deposite Fund “to purposes of 
Education, and the diffusion of knowledge.” 
This income amounts to. the handsome ‘sum 
Fof $250,000, aecerre! being loaned out 
‘on. mortgages in the several counties” inthe 





anid distribution may be obviated by sowing 


State. 


tube had; the practice of treading: it out by . 
horses is then to be resorted to, though it is 


be passedthrough a faniing mill; and the. 


is to be-spread a second time upon the’ floor, 
mixed with: a fresh portion of unseparated : 


In order to clean’ the sted properly “fot 


permit the clover seed to pass-through, but 
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68 TUE LESNBSSEE FARMER, : 
: . From the Franklin Farmer. {machine will ¢ost less than adollatiibiaske 
. CLOVER SEED. ‘ it and a man May save with sit in one day and’ 


The following addresses itself strongly to 
the interests df the Kentucky farmérs, »both 
fromthe intelligent source whence it comes 

‘and-theintrinsic value of itecontents. + 
Mr, Editor:—1 was*in your city a fers 
daysago and saw considerable quantities of 


cloverseed_ for sale at eight:dollars a bushel. 4; : 


When we'tonsider the high “price at which 


itsells,and-the quantify. ased~in’ Kentidtky,|~. 
it is astonishing that-so few-save itzhemselves, |; 
and that we bring’ most of what wé'use from}, 


other: states. Aman can, wifh a commion}; 


seythe, id a‘day, id a very indifferent cldver 
field, cut eough clover to make twenty-bush- 
éls-in the chaff, and tbYs quantity will sow 20 
acrés.. Tt ca be beat out by: children with 
small sticks... - ‘tia 
My first experiment in this way was'a very 
successful one: -After I took my ‘hogs off’ 
my clover field to turn upon my rye, the:clo- 
ver wasallowed to go to seed, and when full 
ripetwo men werg séert with scythes.to cut it, 
: and some children to putit in sheafs,.and the 
next day dn‘pld man with some childrén, took 
asheet-and: would put‘ a part or one of the 
héapsupon the sheet,and the children would 
heat it with small sticks antil the heads were 











'Y|tes, repair the old an 


enough to sow asmuch ground‘as ‘$50 worth 
of cleaned seed would. Another great ad- 


i ee 


etal weeks credit in the» 
pay, you principakand it 

mer; .As‘to your. mowing grounds suffer 
hot a bovis tan them deci thes time. the 
frost leaves them, ‘until the: scythe “has pas- 
sed. over..; That you are short of hay in the 
spring, affords no good fea @ practice 
so pernicious, Attend: 


where they are necessa 

the Farmer’s Charter. © so. whi 
you aré employed in this business, remember 
that @ piece of work once well done, is better 
than.a dozen times hialf-done; poor fences 
and short.feed makes lean cattle and quarrel- 


patated fromthe stalks, when -he- would} some neighbors. It is ‘cheaper, when- you 


separat | 
throw the hay offand put the seed in a bag. 
Orie (pressed.bushél of this'seed.is enough.to 
fut-upos an-acre of ground, provided the. 
heads are well filled-with seed: There. isa 
difference in the quantity of seed inthe heads 
at different times gof ‘year.- ‘Fhe .second 
growth contains much. more seed than. the) 
first.. In this-experiment F* saved twenty 
bushels of seed, and sowed a- twenty acre 
field, and have never seén a better fold. of} 
cloyer. The twomen were about halfa day 
cutting it. Reg eg: . 
The next-experimént was not ‘quite as fa- 
vorable in getting the--seed, hut was suctess- 
fal inthe result: “After “mowing. a, crop’ of| 
clover hay (which wastlone when. the bloonr 


are about. it, toaddan-extra rail and -pair-of 
stakes to each length than to ‘have a single 
lawsuit in the summer about iimpotnding 
eaitle. Somefarmers are to much ia- the 
habit of letting their division ‘rail fences stand 
too long sfithout @ re-settitg: . “A bread row 
of hedge and briars grows .ap: and. oceasions 
waste: ~"Phis practice is too" 'sloven!y to be 
endured‘long by neat farmers. By -remov- 
ing your fence a rod or two, the hedge and 
briars may easily be* subdued, and the “land 
itself made productive—no stuff is: fost, and 
but little labor is necéssary ‘in Tesetting: the 
fences: > Let not the orchard and your. other 


fruit, wees’ et Oe Tngraft scions: of 
the-dest fruit into those which produce bad— 


turned brown oh the upper stems.) the clover the trouble and expense-will: be small com- 


_Ofthe svcoud prowth Was periitted to Seed 
and cut as béfore; but before it was threshed 


there came.on ita heavy rain,in consequence| 


of which, [hadthe clover carted-on the fe!d 
and spread upon it. It took finely, and” was 
-a good ficld of clover; but not so good as the 
fits not being as evenly scattered—but 
was better than most fields, for it* had “on‘it 
_ plenty of seed. Me ih 

Inthe second vol.of the American: Far- 
ét, Mr.. Minor recommends a- machine for 


pared with the utility. 





BarmsroNe For CattLe.—It. is proba- 
bly not known to many. -of -ourfarmers, that 
brimsfone is valuable’ for cattle, in keeping 
them:frontticks. . Thesé- vermin ate.not only 
filthy in their appearance, . but an injary to 
cattle... A. piece of brimstone. as: large as a 
grain.of corn, well pulverized, given in salt, 
will cause them to drop off, ant preventothers 
from getting on for eight orten days. Econ- 





gathering clover seed, with which hesays a 
« manmay gather 100 bushels a-day. The 





sider--brimstoneas mechs for a cow in 
summer as salt, (Ohio Farmer. 





‘i vantage would ‘result-fromi“persons saving 
their oWn seed—they would pit-more seed j 
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Front the Farmer and News Letier.  |the roof of the Yellow Poplar T'reé, (more 
RUTABAGA FOR HORsEs. .— properly calledthe American ‘Tulip: Tree,) 

Mr. Cole:—Noticing iti one of. your papers |he hada strony decoction made of the “Bark, 

* a recommendation’ of Ruta “Baga, in small washed the swelled part with it frequently, 
quantities, as food for horses, I have this gave the patient half a pint’ every half hour, 
winter tried. the experiment much to.mv satis-|and applied the bruised barkwhich was boiled 

“» faction. “I have two working horses ‘which! as a poultice. ~The relief wasalmost instan- 
. [have fed on coarse - fodder. together swith a) taneous, the swelling soon subsided. and the 
peck of ruta baga each per day “My hoises! pain which was very excruciating, in a. short 
éré never in better health and sh.since I |time ceased altogether. - The doctér assured 
vekept horses, which has been @bdut thirty |me that.had itnot have been for the adminis- 
years . My neighbors frequé ntly ask. how/tration ofthis simple remedy, the man would 
much grain I- give. them, and they appear|not have lived many hours; and I ain convia- 
much surprised when.J tell them—not a ket-|ced-from what I saw, that had‘it not been ap-. 
Wel. < .. ..- ce eR : . plied in the first instance; the suffering would 

vf ' - | have been very light. I wish this remedy to 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. We have just|be generally known, it may save the lives of 

noticed one of the above horses, and as he is/ hundreds, . 

in so fine ordet,., it.is no» wonder that W’s| = aif Franklin Farmer. 
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DEAD ANIMALS. ‘ 

‘ . All animals which die on a farm should be 
ept is nothing but the covered with mould or earth of any kind.— 

Mowed after the crop! Each dead horse or any animal thus treated, 

4 grain DATVCRS 4 would throw out gass enough ‘to impregnate 
__ Here, brother far Ts, 1s an important les: | five Joads of earth with its fertalizing proper- 
son for you—a very cheap method of keeping| ties. To promote the speedy decomposition 
horses in fine order so thatthey will skim you of animal bodies, a few bushels of lime should 


over the ground -with- the. velocity of old! be thrown on them previously to being cover- 
Scrapeweil’s mare. . This fact, together with ed with earth or mould. Afier the decom- 








that ofthe abundant yield and cheap method ss of the flesh, the bones should .be 


of raising ruta ga, which is on another P28¢, | broken up and placed in the soil, where they 
; peg eo . peed Aud gor cd. to fag, [Prove both an efficient and: lasting manure,: 
mers to raise roots. for their stock instead of wands Sie moos. 
pes md ttc Agha aagmtsie gal a corgspondent ofthe Sonthern Planter 
the quantity of ground and they will keep |S*¥8:—“During my travels through the 
a me T-condition than grain: In State, especially in towns and villages, E see 
this way the same amount of food can be ob.|2 Yast number of swine dying with what: is 
thined ‘and setthe most ofthe lan Keeuall de. {Called the mange, while many others are on 
sod ts CL halos dick:can he a. to {the eve of expiring: This disease is very 
ue grain, P easily cured, if persons would only take. the 
* trouble of pulverizing sulphor, and giving 
se ee each hog affected, one table spoonful in a lit- 
AN BFFECTUAL phot Wee eit OF 5 canan weal dough, twice-a week for two 
Last summer, a-black man, in Frederick|"@eks:they will shed the ‘seurf and become 
courity, was bit on the finger in the corn house cies — wiry ae at the same 
about dark by a snake, supposed to be a cop-| We destroys lice and fleas on the swine.” 
per head, from the circumstance that one was iio : 
killed the next day under the house. Imme- Three great Physician’.—-Deésmoulin, n 
diately the arm‘swelled to twice the ordinary | celebrated: French pore when on his 
size. Fapplied first the breast ofa chicken |death-bed, having called around him:the most 
cutopen, next alarge phial of whiskey to the| distinguished physicians of Paris, “Gientle- 
wound: :We also batted the arm ‘and hand|men, said he, “} ag behind be, three great 
frequently during the night and next day un-| physicians:” on their urging him to mention 
ti 10 gtelhok oh salt water without any vis-|them, e ting eet to hear their own 
ibleabatement ofthe swelling. At that time names, he briefly added, «Water, Exercise 
a physician artived and immediately sent for|and Diet.”. 3 " 
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' .perfect cultivation have been spreading ‘over; 





THE TENNESSEE FARRER. 
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ON GRASS, AND GRAZING, ON ARABLE LANDS. |thte stock of cattle. . ‘They sare asmere save- 





redeem my promise. of making commani-} 


is: A day of leisure-enables me to] little.of the reliance for 


. This state of things. 


. Brownsville February, 1838. |all,and-accounted st Wt and=imake but 


‘was better sustained 


cation to your Register on the subject, of} when the country was fresh, andthe amount 
rasses. A very.superficial ‘observer must) of offal from the gfain:ctops very large. A 


- $¢. convinced, that the destruction of ong land,|decliné in, productiveniess: leaves less for the 
ureadful as itis, has been, greatly retarded|cattle to consume, and. it isnecessary to make 


bythe ‘natural grasses . which our ‘conntry provision. for their, wants, I, am satisfied 
produces... The crop-grass_has, by its strong|that there ismo improvement ‘without a full 
roots and vigorous growth and -heavy pro-|stock ae: . The grazing properly and 


duction, attested in no small. degree the des-j even” 


truction which shallow ploughing: and im- 


theland. Even broom-straw and sedge have 
-doné much to’ prevent things from getting 
worse; and but for the fact that all of oar 
indigenous grases, except green sward and 
“one ox two, varieties of swamp grass, are 
mere annuals, the good done would be much 
more exterisivé, even. with the most, inferior. 
I think much has beea impeaperly ascribed 
to grazing, in the account of bad- manage- 
ment and destrictive agencies, It is true, 
that land not sown with artificial grasses, 
(particularly as those indigenous do not make 
asture until the middle of May or Ist of 
une,) and grazed with ‘a heavy stock from 
the Ist of April, poached in wet weather, and 
keptnaked and: exposed to the sun,_ will be- 
come poor and unproductive. - But this’ re- 
sults not so much from grazing, as from 


y atthe right e Sgpek Ae 
proper. miannet, is,so far from being inju- 
tious, ‘beneficial toland, and promotive’ of 
its. productiveness.. Every farmer should 
keep justas many cattle as he can keep well, 
and graze them. on his best Ia I know 
lands which have been’ cultivated on the 
cloverand enclosing -system, until they will 
bring but’ little else than” weeds-and briers. 
A crop of corn -is certainty destroyed by the 
myraids of insectsand wotms bred in and 
inhabiting the soil; and when fallowed, weeds 
overpower. the wheat. Treading on_ land, 
well covered ahd guarded with a turf or 
heavy lay of.clover, is advantageous to the 
succeeding ¢rop. It gives the land the re- 
quisite degtee of closeness, and destroys many . 
of the insects and worins ‘whieh would othef- 
wise prevent the establishment of the érop. 
Besides, the improyed stock, the increase 
of milk and-butter, ‘as.well as beef, dre to be 


treading. The grass was not there to be estimated in the account of comfort and: profit 


‘ enten off the iniuty arose not from. grazing, 
but an absurd fruitless attempt to graze. 
‘Phe poot cow is as much exhausted by a 
fruitless search for food, as the lanjl is by the 
treading.’ Jn otr planting country, it would 
‘be amusing, were it not too serious a subject 
to be laughed at, to. see a stock. of cattle re- 
-tarning at night inthe spring from @ budding 
expedition. "Fhe stock-of wiater food, com- 
osed of straw, stalks andshucks, is exhausted. 
The buds are putting out a little, and the-cat- 
tle are belled and turned out to shift for them- 
selves. Afew of the, strongest reach: home 
inthe evening; the restare to be found re- 
posing at various distances. from the pen, 
as fatigueand an almost fruitless search. for 
food, have exhausted them: It-is thusthat 
some of our planters lose about cattle enough 
..in the winter to furnish them in a supply of 
very inferior leather from their.skins. Cows 
on the lift, and cows in the: mite, in. Marcli 
and April, are nothing new In @ planting 
country. The reason for this is, that se! 
ters have been engaged, in*clearing forest 
Jands and have made no meadows! “They 





on the farm; and*the lands are better thai 
thosé left to the natural ‘grass, for pasture 
and for cover,” OOPS %: 


* 


An evidence that constant, and even Beary 
grazing, doesnot of necessity. improveris 

land, is to.be found by: observing the common 
about every town, village, or other, public 
place. AH of the neighboring stock graze 
on it; and ifit is kept a common for thirty 
years, it- will be seen to..become better. and 
ticher, and gradually exchange its grasses 
from the most inferior to green sward, which 
is the best. Cattle should be fed until the 
first of May, and then turned on a herds’ grass 
pasture. They may be turned on the clo- 
ver about the twentieth of May, and permitt- 
ed after this to. glean the harvest fields; after 
which they may be turned on the .newly- 
mown meadows, and other -pasture, natural 
and artificial: Ryesown in.August on the 
‘corn land, or dist ‘sown wheat. for pasture, 
will keep colts, calves, ewes and lambs,early 
inthe spring. But the thing for which I 
contend and wish to ‘establish as.a maxim is, 


thatthe best use to be made of grass, is to 





Yely onthe offal ofthe grain cropto support 


have ifeaten. © “You can never persuade men 
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: a j apis TEN SUSSER PARMER. EERE, cates a7 { 

mes ; " » 7 / -e an?" en . ‘ } 
to sow merely'as an'improver. The |Lrsay industrious and «intelligent, because ‘ 
must-havethe immediate’ profit, or they will| without these two qualities, a man had better 


‘not sow it; and I saiy,"use the grass, improve| quit farming .at once, and try-to find éutgome- 
“the Sent sat Whale yor* foes your Sand. business soon, that can be-carried:oh toprofit 
Jet your land: fatten you: -Evéty man who| without those indispensable. qualifications to i. 
will sow *clover, timothy,~or herds’ grass;}afatmer ; and when the. discovery is made I ‘ 
even though ‘his land were not rapidly im-|hope it will be communicated thgough your + ie 
proved, will-sbe. fally. compensated by: the}paper, for should like to embark ‘in.‘such a - ey 
increase of domestiecomforts, as well as beef! business-as 1am well adapted to it by na- ion 
~ ‘and batter as articles ‘for market, and thejture. ~~ eee a 
excellent economy of raising his own horses 
oe 





eos 











e use of his estate. Could this impress-| ~ - Chivas sc fy: 
ion become. eneral, it would: mach 0) ‘here is sometimes considerable difficulty ee! 
obviate the ol poe ea ee - ns the pur-};, making butter'from creain, owing perhaps mi" 
chase of grass seeds} and the general. itftro-|,, .atisesnot generally understood: and every e, 
duction ofurtificial grasses, and the conse: dairy-woman knows. that cases’. oceur. in =| 
quent restoration of our country. It would) (hich the mamflacture of a good article.1s ie } 
: cause dur people to be contented here to live}, mpracticable: A friend asgures ‘that, in or- it ri 
well on their farms, and not emigrate to the dinary casesthe difficulty is at ofice removed, i oe 
west, where by a most distressing. selt-denial.| ang puter ofa good quality procured, by the ; oe 
2 and surrender ofall cuimfurt,-che acquisition} qdition of a little saleratus to the. cream. ef 
j .. of wealth isattributed toa superiority in thelwre have sincd tried it-whth eheahe tteoved ag 
3 country; the fact being, hewever, well es- refractory, ard found it to suceeed admira- es 
1, tablished, that sdeh rigorous and unbending bly. A spoonful of salzratus, pulverized, en 
a parsimony and industry would. make men) is’ a sufficient dose. for two ‘gallons of cream. #34 
e rich here or there. ; ‘ Afterthe cream has been ‘churned a _prop- he 
e- : Farmers’ Register. | or time, if ao signs of butter appear, sprinkle at 
1. a nae ? . |the powdered — salwratus over the surface, ® 
f+ - “Prom. the Farmer's Cabinet. halfat’=time, as itis possible no more than 
ip: ‘ASHES. half may be required, After churning a 
se Ofall things. to make grass grow ‘ashes| {ew minutes longer, ifmecessary, add the re- 
be beats ; this you may depend upon, for I have mainder. The philosophy of the matter we 
fit ‘ried it often, and it has never failed yet; just|taketo be this: the alkali of the salmratus 
ait ollect'as muchtof it together as you'can, the|Meutralizes the superabundant acid of the 
re thore the better, and-spread it over your grass|Cream, and thus produces butter—Genesee 
grounds, and see if ain not correct in my as-| Farmer. = 
af sertion. tis said by some people that it is ae 
ris ‘the potash which is in it, that produces the| . From the Yaikeo Farner 
mon effect and Pstrongly suspect they are right! Qpoyp, The following has been sent. us 
blic in this matter ; fortwo years ago suspecting|4~ 4 lady in Chelsea, for publication. We 
‘ _ that to bethe case, I procured some potash| gan testify to its efficacy in removing danger- 
pe from an ke eet whieh cost about five! oug symptoms from thé child ofa’ friend, “af: 
* cents a pound, and dissolved it in water, and} rey other specifies had failed. - It has been 
asses put itover the grass ground with a watering |i ried with success, patticularly~in the last 
hich t, just for am experiment, and you would stages of the Croup, when the membrane is 
| the ave been surprised to see how. luxuriantly|¢,+med in ihe throat: <8 
praes the wait grew where it was put. Now, I! «Give the. patient snaff until it sneezes 
_ clo- shoud like some of the intelligent farmers|..veraltimes: then into gill of molasses, a 
matt who take your paper to try an experiment] apJe spoonful of sweet oil, and the juice ofa 
ater with potash this spring, and inform your rea-|temon, stir as mach cayénne pepper as is 
wiy: ders‘of ‘the result through the Cabinet—| suitable to the age, (a child of 5 years would 
tural Some say it is excellent for indian corn; this probable bear a enalt tea-spoonfiil) give'a tea- 
Ee mightalso betried. My-object is to make] spoonful of this mixture quite often till it af- 
sture, plenty of gtass grow, for I find it we can do| p 14g relief.” 
early that, we can accomplish every thing we can ae . 
ich I desite in agriculture, because, with -that,-we Es <p sweet 
mis, can feed: stock, and by that means make ma-| Repentance. without» amendment is like we 
is to ‘nuré, and withplen ’ of manure, what cannot continually -pumping, without» mending the ‘ 
men strious and intelligent farmers:! ical. 
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ee * SUGAR BEBT. 
Solicitation-of sevetal gentlemen, 
, a few wéeks since, to make 
nts with the'Sugar beet.” ‘Tie 
ppy to my were satisfactory; 
rol very fair sugar was ob- 
af er is one. whichchas, of 
siderable attention, especially 
uiturists, and I presume 
| be desirous of obtaining 
a formation in: relation to it, 
and of knowing what results may be ultimate- 
ly expected from its-cultivation. 

In remarking experiments. for the first 
time int 'any of the arts, many. difficulties are 
encountered, which on subsequent trials 
would not be called difficultfes, for once met 
and overcome théy are formidable no lon- 
ger... 

It isnot my intention at present to describe. 
the process by which best sugar is manufac- 
tur@!; my only object is to inform those who 
are interestrd in this subject, (at sugar can 
be extracted from the beet—and that the pro- 
cess is comparatively @ simple one. 

Many individuals among us believe that 
in this country at least, beet sugar cannot 
be manufactured. We are.told that “the 
process is complicated,” and that “fe..’ under- 
stand it. It is trac there are few, if any in- 
dividuals among us, who have either tried 
the experiment, or seen the process of extract- 
ing sugar from the beet—yet it is not dif- 
ficult to understand. -Asto the process being 
a complicated one, I have only to say that 
there necessarily exists in the Salle which 
treat of this subject,.a want of precision and 
minuteness of detrail in relation to. the re- 
quired manipulations; and the experimen- 
talist must, on many occasions, rely entirely 
on bis own judgement, yet the directions, 
are, I think, far more complicated than nec- 
essary. The process of extracting sugar 
from the beet was obtained, as we all know 
from the French, and the process by which 
a Frenchman floes any thing is complicated. 
"The ‘method’ is essentially different. from 
those adopted in-extracting sugar from other 
articles, yet most of the difficulties are im- 
aginary, and after one or two trials, will en- 

: tirely vanish and the mode.of proceeding be- 
come perfectly familiar. The chemical part 
of the process which is thought to be the 
most difficult, is in reality very simple; and 
ifthe Peasantry all over France have skill 
enough to go through the required mani- 

. pulations,'I amvery sure. thatthe American 
farmer, if he be not more than half a“yan- 


kee,” can readily acquire the necessary in-!; 


"3 


& . 


formation and: can Suedessfally comp 

them in the manufacture of th: artivle. ; 
objected ta the beet sugar that 

it retains the original f the beet: In 

the- experiments. made, I found that each 


clarification of.thejuice dimmished this tasto 
very materially, I should think onehalfand, 
in the process of refining, it is entirely lost. 
—Northampton Couriers: 


te 


Economies— How to save oil and candles, 
—Use'sun-light-two hours in the morning, 
and disperise with candles and Jamps two 
honrs alter 9, P.M. ‘The morning sun-light 
is much cheaper and better than evening lamp ~ 
light. a 

How to savé time—Have a place for 
every thing,-and when you havedoné using 
it, return it to its place. This will save much 
time in -huntiug after ardcles.wDich are 
thrown carlessly aside, and lie you know not 


where. 


How to save expenses in travelling.— 
Cultivate the bump of inhabitiveness; and if 
you want to go amileor two, walk rather 
than hire an establishment at the livery sta- 
ble. This will be fot the health ofyour, body, 
as well asa security of your purse from lan- 
guishment, : 


It is estimated that the cotton manufacture 
in Great Britain, consumes, annually 1,060,- 
000 of. bales. > 
I ene 
A list of payments for the Tennessee « 
mer, from the oan of April,1338. 
W. Denney 1; John Jean 1; J. Shellon 1; 
T, B. Flipper 1; T. A. Flipper 1; N..B. 
Burduie 1; Maj. J, Brown 1; G. W. Gordor 
i; J. H. Stratton 1; J. G. Kuble 3; A. Brown 
1; A. Newell 1; H. Foster 1; J. Willely 1; 
Dr: W. P. Wright 4; J. Beaty 2; M. Noflet 
1; R. -Goggon 1; Nw. Beaty 1; D. W. Si- 
ler.1; W. rando 12; Rev. Thos. M. King 1; 
J. Conly 1; C. Wilson 1; H. J.P. Westbrook 
1; Danl. A. McEathern 1; J..A. Clark 1; J. 
Whittenburg 1; J. Cowan 1; J..8. Hutchi- 
son |; Rev. W. Quillon 1; F. Kirby 1; Capt. 
L, McFarland 1; W. Williams 1; W. D. 
pruperice {, D. Miller 1; G. B. Clements 
4; W..P. Williams 1; J. H. Dyson 1; F. B. 
Keer 1; D. McCauly 1; M. Gaunt 1; J. Pat- 
ton 1; J. H. Berry 2;3.B. Black-2; J... W. 
Blaék 1; H: P. Bone 4; J, Smith t; Dr. J. M. 
Alexander Ay Ae. eal 1; G: H. Caznes 2; 








